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* Old Man. 
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I stumbled w 
Our mean sec 
Prove our commodi 
“Qur mea cures 
mediocre condition,” Warburton. 
by an easy change “ meanness secures.” 
original editions have: “ Our 
I do not remember that is ever 
substantive for low fortune, which is the sense 
here required; nor for mediocrity, except in the 
phrase, the “ g¢ mean.” I suspect the pas- 
of corruption, and would either read “ our 
us,”—our powers of body or fortune 


Sir, you cannot see 
and therefore want no eyes; 
Full oft ’tis seen, 
and our mere defects 


ti 3.” — Ki ng Lear, Act IV. Se. 1. 


your way. 
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ws is ; i.e. “mod rate, 
Hanmer writes 
The two 
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used as 2 


h se 


meanes 
mean 


riden 
sage 
means s¢ 
draw us 

that hurt 
less proves our 

in Gloster, newly 
his eyes. (Johnson.) 
for alteration. Mean 
signifies “a middle 
rightly interprets it. 

Venice: “It is no mean 
sealed in the mean 


into evils,— or, “ our maims secure us”— 
or deprivation which makes us defence- 

eguard. This is very proper 
limed by the evulsion of 

There is surely no reason 

is here a substantive, and 
state,” as Dr. Warburton 
So again, in the Merchant of 

happiness therefore to be 
(See more instances in Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary; Steevens; Johnson and 
Steevens’ edition of Shakspeare in 10 vols., 
London, 1778, vol. ix. pp. 495-6.) 

That a sentence as perspicuous in its diction as 
philosophical in its purport should have proved a 
stumbling-block to the perverse subtlety of War- 
burton, whose welcome task it was to be evermore 
correcting magnificat—that it should have afforded 
an easy subject for the unscrupulous surgery of 
Hanmer—is nothing wonderful; but that the sound 
sense of Johnson, and verbal learning of Steevens, 

should have been baffled by it, is strange indeed. 
These commentators were evidently led astray 
by a twofold error, —one as to the signification of 
the word means, the other as to its syntactical 
usage, and their error is the more inexcusable 
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: : } . 
because neither this nor that had become obsolete | keep him safe. The first error then into which 


in their day, nor are they so even at the present 
hour; and because a multitude of examples in 
both kinds might be instanced from among our 
most familiar and household words that must, one 
would suppose, have precluded all possibility of 
misconception. If means be treated as a singular, 
so also is news, so is pains, so is shears, so is 
shambles, &c. &c., and let me add, with as good 
reason, and as commonly, as corpse, horse, &c., 
are treated as plurals. Again, does any one ques- 
tion the propriety, or misdoubt the import of the 
following speech? ‘“ My means do not permit me 
to indulge in luxurious diet, and if my means did, 
my health would not.” To be understood aright, 
is it necessary to say “ my scanty means, and my 
bad health?” Does not the obvious drift of the 
sentence sufficiently define the quality of the 
means and health, without the adjunct of any 
epithets? Yet here have we a word, “health,” 
which in strictness should be unsusceptible of the 
epithet bad, employed by itself in a sense the very 
reverse of its etymology, in precise accordance 
with which it is, however, as might be expected, 
likewise frequently used, e.g. “my health is re- 
stored :” there the word bears its full and proper 
meaning; therefore good health is tautological, 
indifferent or bad health is a catachresis, or implies 
a contradiction ; but notwithstanding this, custom 
sanctions the coupling of all these adjectives with 
health, and without any adjective whatever li- 
censes the context to govern its acceptation. This 
being so, it certainly appears very hard that the 
unhappy word “means,” which does not ex vi ter- 
mini import abundance, but both rightfully and 
customably admits the qualification either of co- 

ious, or indifferent, or scanty, should be excluded 
in this passage of Shakspeare, although not in 
common parlance, from bearing that signification 
which the context manifestly imposes and requires. 
Farther, were I to say, “ Although neither my 
means nor my health will permit me to do this, 
yet do it I would, malgré my health, if my means 
were greater ;” and one should reply, “ Then, sir, 
your means secure you,” could this observation be 
truly termed either faulty in its phraseology, or 
ambiguous in its purport? Gloster stumbled 
when he saw his means were now curtailed, were 
straitened, straitened by the loss of his eyes; and 
from such straitened means he infers the general 
sentiment, as admirable for its philosophy as just 
for its expression, “full oft ‘tis seen our meanes 
secures us ;" which he amplifies and enforces in the 
ensuing clause, “ and our mere defects prove our 
commodities.” If man’s power were equal to his 
will, into what excesses might he not be betrayed, 
ruinous to himself, as well as hurtful to others ; 
but happily for him an over-ruling Providence so 
orders matters that man’s means, his circum- 
scribed and limited means, become his security, 
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the commentators have stumbled, is about the 
signification of the word means ; the second relates 
to its syntactical usage ; for, as was said before, I 
affirm that not only is means or meanes the right 
reading, but secures is so likewise; that is, [ 
aftirm the correctness of the two first folios in 
both these words. And now, having, as I sup. 
pose, competently asserted the former, I will 
content myself with adducing half a dozen ex- 
amples in vindication of the latter. These ex- 
amples, for reasons hereafter to appear, shall be 
fetched from the works of Middleton, edited by 
Mr. Dyce. 

1. The Roaring Girl, Act IL. Se. 1., vol. ii. 
p- 513. : 
“ Seb. Forty shillings is the agreement, Sir, between us; 
Now, Sir, my present means mounts but to half on’t.” 


2. The Witch, Act III. Sc. 2., vol. iii. p. 300, : 
“ Seb, Because my means depends upon your service.” 
most inconsistently altered by Mr. Dyce to de- 
pend. 
3. The Widow, Act III. Sc. 1., vol. iii. p. 385, : 
“ Martia, It should seem so 
By the small means was left you, and less manners,” 
4. A Fair Quarrel, Act V. Se. 1., vol. iii. 
p- 545. : 
“ Rus. Come, Sir, your means is short; lengthen your 
fortunes 
With a fair proffer.” 
5. Women beware Women, Act I. Se. 1., vol. iv. 
p- 519. : 
“ Moth. And hitherto your own means has but made shift 
To keep you single, and that hardly too.” 
6. King Lear, Act III. Sc. 2., vol. iv. p. 580. : 
« Lear. So is all means raised from base prostitution, 
Even like a salad growing upon a dunghill.” 
W. R. Arrowsmits. 
Broadheath. 





WILLIAM ARNALL AND THE “FREE BRITON.” 


By the kindness of « friend I have lately be- 
come possessed of two documents which may 
perhaps be considered to deserve preservation In 
the columns of “ N. & Q.,” for they furnish some 
curious illustration of a passage in the later edi- 
tions of The Dunciad, which is no doubt familiar 
to many readers ; while the passage itself deserves 
a note as a curious instance of the gradual changes 
which Pope's immortal satire underwent. | 

In the first issues (I quote from edition C, of 
“N. & Q's” “Bibliography of the Dunciad ) 
we have the following account of “ Welsted 
plunging for the prize. (Bk. ii. pp. 281-6.) 

« But nimbler W——4d reaches at the ground, 
Circles in mud, and darkness all around, 
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No crab more active, in the dirty dance 

Downward to climb, and backward to advance, 

He brings up half the bottom on his head, 

And boldly claims the Journals and the Lead.” 
In the first variorum edition, the “ Dod,” 

1729 (Ed. F.) this passage is thus amplified : 

“Not Welsted so; drawn endlong by his skull, 

Furious he sinks, precipitately dull. 

Whirlpools and storms his circling arm invest 

With all the Might of gravitation blest. 

No crab more active in the dirty dance, 

Downward to climb, and backward to advance, 

He brings up half the bottom on his head 

And boldly claims the Journals and the Lead.” 


In the edition however without date, probably 
of 1736 (Edition L.), and in both of the edi- 
tions bearing that date (viz. Editions M. & N.), 
Welsted is deposed, and the name of Arnall sub- 
stituted, 


4to., 


“ Not so bold Arnall,” &c. 

and in a note appended to this line we are told 
his history. We quote this note, however, from 
Warburton’s edition (1751), Works, vol. v. p. 164., 
as it is there rather fuller 

“Wittiam ARNALL, bred an 
genius at this sort of work. 
with furious party-papers : 


attorney, was a perfect 
He began under twenty 
then sumaaiel Concanen in 


the British Journal, At the first publication of The 
Dunciad he prevailed on the author not to give him his 
due place in it, by a letter professing his detestation of 


such practices as his predecessor’s. But since by the 
most unexampled insolence and personal abuse of several 
great men, the poet’s particular friends, he most amply 
deserved a niche in the Temple of Infamy: Witness a 
paper called the Free Briton : a Dedication intituled ‘To 
the Genuine Blunderer,’ 1732, and many others. He writ 
for hire and valued himself upon it; not indeed without 
cause, it appearing by the aforesaid Rerorr that he re- 
ceived ‘for Free Britons and other writings, in the space 
of four years, no less than ten thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-seven pounds six shi lings and eight-pe nee out of the 
Treasury.’ But frequently through his fury or folly, he 
exceeded all the bounds of his commission, and obliged 
his honorable Patron to disavow his scurrilities. 

The Report here alluded to is that of the Secret 
Committee for inquiring into the conduct of 
Robert Earl of Orford, from which it appears, as 
stated in a previous note, 

“That no less than fifty thousand seventy-seven pounds 
eighteen shillings were paid to authors and printers of 
Newspapers, such as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Corn- 
Cutters’ Journals, Gazetteers, and other political papers 
between Feb. 10, 1731, and Feb. 10, 1741.” 

The documents to which I have referred furnish 
curious illustrations of this existing connexion 
between the party writers and the government of 
the day. 

The first, which is endorsed — 

“ Accot of the Free Briton for Printing and Writing 
that Paper, from the 14t* of October, 17 731, to the 13% of 
January following : 

“£568 16s. 8d. 
‘ “ P me W. ARNALL,” 
gives an account of the expenses of printing and 
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r writing that journal for a period of three months ; 








and is as follows: 


“ For printing Nine Single Papers, entitled 
the Free Briton, at the common Charge 
of 67. 13s. 4d. per P. aper - - 63 0 0 
For printing the Free Briton of November 
the 4 against the Common Council 
of Lendea : a Double Paper, of which 
5000 copies were distributed - - 8 6 8 
For printing the Free Briton of November 
the 18 on the affair, a Double 
Paper, of which 4000 copies were 


same 
dis- 


tributed - - - - - - 6613 4 
For printing the Free Briton of Dec. 16, 

on the election of a New Common Coun- 

cil, a Single Paper, of which 4000 copies 

were distributed - - - - - $6 8 
For printing the Free Briton of January 

the 13th, in Defence of the late Inform- 


ation against the Publisher of the Crafts- 

man, of which 1500 copies were wae 

buted, a Single Paper - . 1210 0 
For printing a Pamphlet called the Cc ap 


of Opposition state i between the Crafts- 
man and the People, occasioned by his 
Paper of Dec. the 4%, of which 4000 


copies were distributed - - 200 0 0 
For Writing the Free Briton, from the 1 yeh h 

of October 1731 to the 13% of January 

following - - - ° = 100 0 0 
For Writing the Papers in relation to the 

Common Council of London - 60 00 
For Writing the Pamphlet called the ( Cap 

of Opposition stated - - - 50 0 0 





£568 16 8 





“ January 13', 1731. 
- Delivered, 
“ Per me, W. ARNALL.” 
The second is endorsed simply “Mr. Peele,” 
and shows how the Post Office was employed in 
the circulation of the Paper : 

“ Account of Free Britons delivered to Joseph Bell, Esqre, 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Post Office, by Order of 

the Right Honble Sir Robert W ‘alpole. 


Sead 
“ By Bill delivered for June, daly, August, 

1733 ~ - - 97 10 0 
By Ditto ” Sept., Oct , Kev. - 211138 4 
By Ditto a Dec., Jan., ’ F eb. - 205 16 8 
By Ditto » March, April, May, 

173 . - - - - - 22113 4 
By Ditto - June - - - 68 6 8 
By Ditto re July, August, Sept. 230 0 0 
By Ditto Oct., Nov., Dec. - 2388 6 8 

Jan. 2, 1734-5 ) 

9, 
16, 2200 each Day - 9113 4 


200 each Day - 73 6 8 


March 6, 
2200 each Day - 73 6 8 


Feb. 6, 
13, 
20, : 
27, 
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not receive vais the following verses should 


“ Shig-shag,* penny a rag, 
[ Bang his head in Croommell’s bag], 
All up in a bundle” — 
but fear often prevents them. However, the lads 
have no fear, and use it freely to any one without 
an oak-apple or oak-leaf on some part of his per- 
son, and visible,— ill-treating him for his want of 


After noon the loyalty ceases ; and then, if any 
one be charged with having shig-shag, the follow. 


100 NOTES AND QUERIES, 
£ s d, 

April 3 oad | | be said : 
i? = «2200 each Day «== «S78 G8 | 
a -« j 

May 1, » ] 
15, 7 /- each Day - 9113 4 

June 5, yy loyalty. 
- 2200 each Day - 73 6 8 


£1750 0 0° 


The particulars of the fifty thousand pounds 
paid to political writers is set forth in an Appen- 
dix (No. 13.) to the Report to which Pope refers; 
and I may hereafter direct more particular atten- 
tion to it, for the information it affords on the 
wolitico-literary history of the time; but the 
fenath of the present communication warns me 
to draw it to a close, which I will do with this 
Query, Where can I learn any farther particulars 


of the life of Wirn1am ARNALt, or find a list of 


his political writings ? Wittram J. Tuoms, 


HAMPSHIRE FOLK LORE. 


Shrove Tuesday.—At Basingstoke, and in some 
other parts of Hampshire, on Shrove Tuesday, the 
boys and girls go to the houses of the well-to-do 
classes in little companies. They knock at the 
door, and then begin the following rhyme: 

“ Knick a knock upon the block; 
Flour and lard is very dear, 
Please we come a shrovi ng he re. 
Your pan’s hot and my pan’s col 
[ Hunger makes us shrovers bol iT, 
Please to give poor shrovers som nething here.” 
They then knock again, and repeat both knocks 
and verses until they receive something. The line 
in [ ] is not said in Basingstoke, and many other 
places. They have, too, a peculiar w: uy of saying 
these verses; throwing a sh: arp accent upon the 
cesural pauses, and staccatoing every word. At 
midday the chil lren return home with their earn- 
ings, which consist of money, &c. 


Shig-shag Day.—The working men of Basing- 
stoke, and other towns in H: impshire, >, arise early 
on May 29, to gather slips of oak with the calls 
on: these they put in their hats, or anywhere 
about their persons. They also hang pieces to 
the knockers, latches, or other parts of the house- 
doors of the wealthy, who take them in to place 
in their halls, &e. After breakfast these men go 
round to such houses for beer, &c. Should they 
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ing verses are said: 





« Shig-shag’ 
You’re the biggest fox yl at las F 
When shig-shag comes again, 
You'll be the | yiggest fool then.” 


gone past, 


And the one who charges the other with the oak- 
leaf receives the ill-treatment. 

April Fool Day.—The last verses also do duty 
after twelve o’clock on April 1, by altering “ shig- 
shag” to “April fool.” The line in [], in the 
previous verses, is not repeated at Basingstoke 
and some other towns; and without this I have 
heard them used occasionally towards a dirty 
ragged fellow by boys.in and around London. 


Satanic Lore.— At Hurley I heard a legend of 
Winchester Cathedral. At the “ Devil's dancing 
hour” (midnight), whenever the night is dark, 
and the wind high, or the weather stormy, his 
Majesty of Pandemonium turns coachman, and 
drives Oliver Cromwell and his general round the 
cathedral, the carriage being followed by all the 
people whom they were the means of killing, who 
yell and shriek fear ‘fully. Of course the n¢ vise is 
to be explained by the wind whistling throu ch the 
and the legend by the battle of Cheriton 
Down, and the havock committed in the cathedral 
by Sir William Waller’s men: yet it seems that 
the second visitation by Cromwell, after Waller 
had gone to Oxford and Cromwell had left Nasel by, 
made a deeper i impression ; ; seeing that the above 
legend is sometimes told without the addition of 
the “ general.” 


The above were obtained a few years since in 
passing through Hampshire. Had I gone for the 
purpose of collecting notes, no doubt many more 
could have been gathered. Perhaps some of the 
subscribers of “N. & Q.” living in Hampshire 
will add to their number, as the county is rich m 
folk lore ; and, as may be seen from the above, 
their historical significance is considerable. 

Avon Lea. 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE ON FEMALE POETICAL GENIUS. 


I believe that many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will be pleased with the inclosed letter, which 
might be termed an essay. I believe it never has 
been published; and ladies who are curious to 
know what a great lady thought of encouraging 
poetical tastes in young ladies, may thank me for 
transcribing this, which has found a place among 
other autographs. E. W. J. 

To Lady —— 
Dear Madam, 

You ask me whether I should think it right to 
encourage a propensity to poetry in a very young 
daughter; I think I may answer without hesita- 
tion that I should not. Perhaps you will say 
“She talks to me who never hada child;” and 
indeed it is very easy to decide with an air of un- 
feeling wisdom upon affections one has never 
known, and circumstances in which one has never 
been. In the present case, as far as I am able to 


judge, it appears to me that wit and poetry are, of 


all the propensities of the human intellect, those 
which require to be most counteracted in our sex. 
Wit is scarcely less perilous than beauty; like 
beauty too, it is as full of attractions as of perils. 
A bright and strong imagination has a natural 
tendency to make the mind fly off from the plain 
path and sober rectitude of common life; it is a 
sort of centrifugal force which requires to be acted 
upon by opposite powers, to keep the mind in due 
equiporse. 

A lively imagination carries a great deal of sail, 
to which a severe education ought to oppose con- 
siderable ballast. By severity I do not mean 
harshness but care ; not unkindness but attention ; 
not rigour but discipline; a sort of mental drill, 
which is, by habitual exercise, to train the heart 
for the combat of human life. Imagination, like 
all other gifts of Providence, is desirable and de- 
lightful ; but like all other great gifts it exposes 
the possessor to difficulties and trials, from which 
less brilliant characters are exempt. Yet the 
temperate use and abstinent enjoyment of this 
shining talent adds dignity to its possessor ; for to 
use with discretion and modesty any talent com- 
mitted to us, is perhaps a still higher attainment 
of virtue than even to submit contentedly to the 
want of it. 

A lively imagination is naturally, though not 





necessarily, connected with strong passions ; what- | 


ever encourages the one will inflame the other ; 
light books feed and cherish this spark ; praise 
and admiration set it in a blaze. Intemperate 
wit seeks for praise as its natural aliment; it de- 
mands it as its daily bread. Hence arise the 


inordinate hunger and the insatiable claims of 


variety. She is the veriest beggar that ever con- 
descended to live on casual alms, for she exists but 
on the charity of flatterers. 


i She grows greater 
poe : $s 
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judgment stand 


by indulgence, and, like the vulture in the Grecian 
fable, she finds that “increase of appetite doth 
grow with what it feeds on,” for every gratifica- 
tion creates a fresh desire; plain truth will soon 
become cold and tame and insipid to the vitiated 
palate long accustomed to the delicious poignan- 
cies of exaggerated commendation. 

Do not be afraid that real talents will be 
quenched ; to do this, if it were possible, would be 
barbarous; if the mind be animated with the true 
flame of genius, discretion will not extinguish it. 
If it be only an artificial warmth, kindled by a 
wrong education, and foster'd by undue flattery, 
that false fire which might have gone out of itself, 
is kept alive by heaping on it matter full of igneous 
particles; and will destroy the little tenement 
which it should only warm and light. The liveliest 
parts should be chastis’d by a sober and rational 
education. The most elegant superstructure al- 
ways grows out of a foundation of solid usefulness, 
and all accomplishments which are not raised on 
the basis of sense and virtue, are like pyramids 
built with the point downwards. 

There is a levity in all human, I had almost said 
in the female mind, which naturally disposes it to 
whatever delights the fancy and gratifies the pas- 
sions. Instructing young girls therefore to cast 
down high imaginations, is not less the business 
of prudence than the injunction of piety. I mean 
not to speak with the gravity of a divine, or to 
bring any arguments of the more serious sort; I 
only aim to use the language of common human 
prudence, which wishes to promote the happiness 
of the object in view; and this I take it will 
never be effected by whetting her appetites for 
praise or pleasure: to point her naturally too 
keen sensibilities still more acutely, certainly will 
not add to her comfort, whatever it may do to her 
ingenuities, and genius will always be bought too 
dear, when purchas’d at the expense of happiness! 
A parent will generally see more merit in a child’s 
performance than it really possesses; a friend is 
expected to acknowledge more than he really 
sees; and one can’t help trembling for the virtue 
of a little creature when one sees her greedily 
swallowing down the applauses which the fondness 
of the mother extorts from the politeness of the 
guest. Thus, between the tenderness of nature 
and the complaisance of friendship, the poor little 
wit is likely to hear as little truth as a beauty or a 
prince ; and of course to grow up with a deceitful 
estimate of her own merit, with a train of false 
views, fantastic desires, and craving passions. 
After all I doubt not I should be delighted with 
the discovery of any agreeable talent in a child, 
and probably should not have a grain of that 
exaction which it is so easy to recommend to 
others. But your own admirable sense and exact 
nds in no need of any poor sugges- 


tions of mine. In throwing together these hasty 











thoughts without form, order, or digestion, if I 
have not shown my wit, I have at least shown my 
obedience to your commands. Hannan More. 





PREDICTIONS OF THE FIRE OF LONDON. 


Upon the fly-leaves of a small anti-papal work 
in my possession, entitled The Anatomy of Popery 
(London, 1673), I find copies of certain letters in 
MS. which are curious enough to claim a place in 
“N.& Q.” I transcribe them literally : 

“ To M® Sam. Thorlton, A.p. 1666. 

« My friend, 

“ Yr presence is now more 
whare y“ are; y* vy" ) 
estate in Southwarke: for it is determened by humen 
counsell, if not frustrated by devine power that y® sub- 
urbes will shortley be destroyd. Y* capacity is large 
enogh to understand (what) precedes as y* genius shall 
instruct you. 


nesesary at London y" 


“ Cave. Cave. Fuge. Vale.” 

The next is much defaced, rendering a perfect 
transcript impossible; but as it contains some 
curious matter, [ have waded through it, and 
present it in the clearest state : 

“« Sr, 

“ Yours of y* 6* curent came to me, and broug al y° 
tydinges of y* borning of London; constantly exspected 
and discoursd of amongst y" pa. To my knowledge for 
these 18 veares leyt past as to hapen this year, in we 
they doe alsoe promis to y™sels and others y* introduction 
of y* publick excersise of y™ Ca. Religion seated (?) in 
W'minster hall, and severall oth™ places about y® city 
and elswhare in y® kdom. . ° ° ° ° 

( Four lines obscure.) 
continually reproeving their faint-heartednes will rend 
y™ wth sorow and remors, and inflect torments vpon y™ 
equ all to v° damned in hell, and will make y™ endever to 
find rest from this angush in y® constant profession of y* 
truthe w*" they have so unhapyly betrayd. And in case 
of a relaps, they will be constrayned to drag you to y° 
place of execution : or els to seke to rid y™ss by a generall 
massacre, we" many good soules have so long disired. 
I hope St y® will not be w inting in y" most earnst prayers 
to beg of God y* he wold be plesed to take —— of thes 
misarable wretches, and make the heartes of our G. to 
relent towards us, v' he wold convert those who in thaire 
harts ( ?) think they do him service by puting us to deth. 
“T am, S*, yors.” 

Then followeth, as a note, the cruel torturing 
of a young female for religion's sake ; 
with unpleasant distinctness, and wound up by a 
metrical warning worth preservation : 

“ Down y* must y" haritickes, 
For all y* hopes in 66. 
The hand ag* y" is soe stedy, 
For Babylon is faln alredy. 
The Divall a mercy is for those 
Who holy mother church oppose. 
Let not y" clargy y" betray, 
Y* eyes are opn—see y* way, 
Retorn in time, if y* would save 
Y* soules, y* lives, or ought y" have. 
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may determen how to dispose of yt | 


And if y® live till 67, 
Confess y* have full warning given: 
Then see in time, or ay be blind, 
Short time will show wt is behind. 
“ Dated y* 5 in y® yeare 1666, and y° first yeare 
of y* restoration of ye Court of Rome in Engld.” ~ 


G. E. R. 





Kidderminster. 





Minor Hotes. 


The Manor of Kennerleigh, near Crediton in 
Devonshire, lost by a Game of Cards.—In the 
year 1848 I was staying with a friend at Kenner. 
leigh, who knowing I was fond of old places and 


| old things, took me to Dowrish House, belonging 





detailed | 





to Captain Clayfield, built in the time of King 
John, the centre only remaining. It is approached 
through a gate-house. Mrs. Clayfield showed us 
some portraits of the Dowrish family, and 
marble table inlaid with cards and counters, show- 
ing the two hands of Piquet held by Mr. Dowrish 
and an ancestor of the present Sir Stafford North- 
cote who were playing together, when Mr. Dow- 
rish, thinking he had, won the game, betted the 
Manor of Kennerleigh, and lost it. The North- 
cotes hold it at the present time. The marble 
table was made to commemorate this event. 

Jura R. Bocxerr, 

Southcote Lodge. 


Pepys’s Mother.— Samuel Pepys says, “ My 
father and mother marryed at Newington, in 
Surry, Oct. 15, 1626.” (Vide Diary, 1854, vol. ii. 
p. 196.) The Rev. W. C. Moore, minister of 
St. Mary, Newington, informs me that he has 
searched the register of marriages belonging to 
his church through the years 1625, 1626, and 
1627, without finding the name of Pepys. We 
have yet therefore to ascertain the family name 
of the diarist’s mother. G. Srernman STeErnmas. 


The “French Book,” printed by Wilkes. — 
Grenville Papers, vol. ii. p. 81. Wilkes, in a 
letter to Earl Temple, says, “ The ‘ French Book’ 
is indeed most excellent, but is not published, nor 
ever to be.” 

The editor, in giving a list of the books printed 
at Wilkes’s private press in Great George Street, 
says, “there is no account of the ‘ French Book’ 
mentioned above.” The work in question is, 
Recherches sur ' Origine du Despotisme oriental, 
Ouvrage posthume de M. Boulanger, Lond., 1763, 
12mo., pp. 239. Joun Matis. 

Woburn Abbey. 


Contemporary v. Cotemporary. —I have re- 
marked nearly thirty places in which the word 
cotemporary occurs in “N. & Q.” It is also 
uniformly adopted by the Rev. R. C. Trench. 
Now, admitting “ N. & Q.” and Mr. Trench to be 
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authorities of weight, I must really venture to 

suggest the desirability of universally adopting 

contemporary in lieu of its rival, whose claims 

were, on solid reasons, disallowed by Bentley him- 

self. C. Mansriecp Incresy. 
Birmingham. 


Curious Inscription.—I offer no apology for 
forwarding this very curious inscription from a 
monument in Watringbury churchyard, Kent : 


“Here lyeth the body of Henry Woop, late Citizen 
and Haberdasher of London, who was born in this Parish, 
and gave unto the poor thereof a yearely portion for ever. 
He departed this life the 4th day of Nov., a.v. 1630. 


“* Houses we build, and ships we make of wood, 
Engines for warr, instruments musical, 
No man but knows it is exceeding good; 
Ruin must come, if that y® wood doth fall. 
It’s not in vaine that men him Wood did call, 
Consideringe howe usefull he was heere, 
Unto the cittie, parish, hospitall, 
Sitting with Comon Counsaille at the steere. 


“ Whereas he had a voyce among the best 
Of those grave sages of this honor‘d cittie, 
Out of their number he is gone to rest, 
Death hath him crusht—y* more the pittie. 


“ Henricus Wood, O downe I crushe, 
O downe I crush. It is the voyce of death ; 
Downe are we crusht, when once we lose our breath, 
*Kings, potentates, and princes downe are crushte; 
jThe noble, learned, rich, and all are hushte, 
{In death’s receptacle, they lie like wood: 
Those on the earth like oaks and cedars stood. 
In our chief mirth, the thoughts may make us blush, 
Ere long come death, our brittle house to crush. 
“ The loftie cedar, oake, and lustie pine, 
As well as shrubs, are subject to declyne; 
No wood but must at last to ashes turne, 
As well as those contayned in this urne. 
None ever sounder was, none whose good name 
A sweeter odour left, nor better fame; 
Nor with more zeal desir’d that blessed pension, 
To be materiall in the heavenly mansion.” 


C. W. Brycuam. | 





Queries. 
WHEN DID COPES CEASE TO BE WORN? 

At the present day, copes are but rarely worn. 

“By the Canons of the Church of England, the clergy 
are directed to wear this vestment; but, out of tenderness 
to the superstition of weaker brethren, it has gradually 
fallen into disuse, except on such an occasion as the Coro- 
nation.” — Dr. Hook’s Church Dictionary. 
The last occasion of this wearing of the cope is 
well displayed in the engraving from Leslie’s pic- 
ture of her Majesty receiving the Holy Commu- 
nion after her Coronation. The Rev. George 


Ornsby, in his Sketches of Durham (p. 129., 
1846), speaks of the copes belonging to the cathe- 
dral (which are now carefully preserved in the 
library), and says : 
“They were used in the €athedral of Durham, in ac- 
No. 302.] 





| cordance with the XXIV. Canon, at the administration 
of the Holy Communion, within the last seventy years.” 


And he proceeds to give the following curious ac- 
count of the cause of their disuse. 

“ Bishop Warburton, who held a prebendal stall here, 
until his death in 1779, was the first who laid them aside. 
His temper, which was none of the best, was wont to get 
| uncommonly ruffled by the high collar of the cope getting 

between his neck and his full-bottomed wig. At last, in a 
| fit of more than ordinary irritation, he threw aside the 
| cope, and vowed he would never wear it again. After 

this, they were gradually laid aside by the other pre- 
bendaries, and at Jast fell into total desuetude.” 
| I would ask if there are any data to show at 
| what period the wearing of copes fell into disuse 
| in other cathedrals; and, whether Warburton set, 
or followed, the fashion? His arrogant and bold 
originality may have induced this change in the 
clerical vestments ; or the disuse of the cope may 
have been attributable to the infirmities both of 
mind and body that fell upon him in his latter 
j; years. Is the anecdote above quoted mentioned 
by any of Warburton’s biographers ? 

I have elsewhere (Vol. xii., p. 96.) spoken of the 
cope (with the figure of David with the head of 
Goliath) presented to the Cathedral of Durham by 
| Charles I. On the Sunday of his visit to Durham 
| (in 1633), he went to the cathedral to hear a ser- 
| 





mon from the bishop (Thomas Morton); and, 
“after service, he dined at the Deanery, at the 
| bishop's charge; where his Majesty had a cope 
| that cost 140/., belonging to the church, presented 
to him.” Carter saw at Durham, in 1795, the cope 
which was presented to the monks by Queen 
| Philippa after the battle of Neville’s Cross, in 
1346 (see Raine’s Brief Account, p. 47.). 
| In the year 1355, the Lord Ralph de Neville 
| gave to St. Cuthbert a set of vestments, rr 
| a cope made of velvet, and covered with silk an 
gold embroidery, and jewels of the richest descrip- 
tion. His widow, the Lady Alice, at her death, 
| left, among many other things, to the sacrist, the 
| two pieces of cloth of gold which covered her coffin. 
| One of these was red, embroidered with Saracen 
| flowers, and of this was made a cope, with a 
| border of blue velvet embroidered with moons 
and stars (cf. Raine, p. 29.). 
In the Holy Thursday procession in Durham 
Cathedral — 
| That holy Relique, St. Cuthbert’s Banner, was carried 
| first in the procession, with all the rich copes belonging 
| to the church, every monk one. The Prior had an exceed- 
ingly rich one of cloth of gold, which was so massy that he 
| could not go upright with it, unless his gentlemen, who at 
| other times bore up his train, supported it on every side 
| whenever he had it on.”— Sanderson’s Antiquities of 
| Durham Abbey, p. 85. 
| Valuable were the jewels and ornaments which were 
| bestowed upon that holy man St. Cuthbert. King Richard 
| gave him his parliament robe of blue velvet, wrought 
with great lions of pure gold, an exceedingly rich cope. 
There was another cope of cloth of gold given to the 
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Church in | wr of that ly man, by another prince.” 
— Sancderso 


Well, then, may Mr. Raine say, in 


speaking of 
I : 





Minar Queries. 
Vaugha 


rymerton.—In the pedigree of 





n of 





. - AY states oo VWaenalin .. aad 
th costly copes and gorgeous vestments at gest U ee aay rd, Is a match 
Durham — John.Price of Kym 1,” time of 
- io a beth or James [. In what parish and « 
- iit the read | I i, Lhat, to aimos _ = . d 
of t ‘ = snd there were at } “* Kymerton ? G. STEINMAN STEINMAN, 
i \ I Sy re 
1all | t I ‘ Huntix ctor ai d Le nnard Fam lies. — Can in 
perhaps | enal | to form some idea of the particul irs be found in Carlisle of the Hunt rt ! 
external pageantry of the Church during those | family (sometime Quakers), or of the L - 
. family ? The Hon. Henry Lennard died at 
Cutusert Beng, B. A.) }..) ~ |- ae? a alee 
lisle in 1703; and Mary, his widow, in 1707, 





ARMS OF ABBEY OF BARDNEY. 


What were the arms formerly used by the mitred 
abbey of Bardney on the Witham, near Boston in 
Lincolnshire ? Fuller, in his Church Hist., says he 
could not discover them. Ther 
of arms finely carved on an oak panel in t 


present vicarage-house at Boston; but which was 
where it 





s an escutcheon 
he 


removed from the old vicarage-house, 


Was seen by Dr. Stukeley, and 
a corre spond n bet veen 


was the subject of 


Mr. Maurice Johnson 





three daughters. 


Sir Richard Haddock? G. Steinman Sreiy 
William Bailie, Bishop of Clonfert.—It app 
from Dr. Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hib., that W 
Bailie was Bishop of Clonfert 
a native of Scotland, educated 
D.D. of Oxford, F: 
King of Arms Offic 
daughter and heir, Ja 
James Hamilton, Esq., 

















Was she a daughter of Ad 


from 1644 to ] 








MAN, 


ars 


02, 


and Roger Gale. It ims of Bardney Abbey i . 

a 1 4] . . . “3 ing, Ana What arms he re fF 
have not been authentically ascertained, : : 
coh ‘ , : a lar number of t MS. 
venture to suppose that the arims upon this oak ' 4 ‘Tr: . 

. 1 " 7 t Lavo tes J i 
panel are those whi were former! wne by 

. . . . ° . >, * V intigua 3 in 
this institution; they ai is ioliows, m tue lan- : . 
guage of Dr. Stukeley: “ A fesse charged with a | , +. pel = a 
: ; ; : ut could gain no clue to his family 
fish and two annulets between three plates, each er: df ; . 

" arr , : His will is not deposited in the Prerog 
charged with a cross fitchee. lhis escutcheon is . Hh ‘gar ge 
Pee ar , ee ; , » , Court in Dul as I had that sear 1; nor is 
attached by a cord to a mitre; a pastoral stafl , , , ' : 
we. ] ‘ he mentioned in those records of the Univers 
passes diagonally ind the escutcheon; at the + “er ee 
a sé Th. 17] em e . | of Glasgow which have peen i ned. 

top ire the words LUI, ‘— i Engl sh M M 
characters; and on h side of the escutcheon a a 
. , ° . | n > 
single letter in ft me cn ac r, that on the . 
right of the panel being evidently an I; that on Oo of S fC P. — At Ips- 
the left is indistinct, 1 think it is an H. Mr. | wich and W id i vn 
Johnson thought they were both I. I do not bove sign. The « Dp { “1 i 
know of any particular connexion between the | states that he has ntly | rqu l 3 
abbey of Bardney and the church or town of uests relative to t lerivation of h n - 
Boston. out being enabl ) y tisfa y 

The Abbot of Bar lney ywwhed fishery at | Such being the se, | would feel oblig 
Boston in 1599. Ve cleo held ee OT . 

LO! in ° i l > i ope LV Luere F init ned o i Pp int i Lu { | 
the Dissolut whic vas sold by Henry VIII ghting was deemed an amusement, this a 
to the corporation of B 1 in 1546. The river | inn was much frequented by those who patronis 
Witham, in which the Abbot of Bardn y had a/| that objectionable custom. At this period it wa 
fishery, was, and is yet, famed for its pikes; hence | frequently announced in adv ments, “t 

the phrase “ Witham pike, none like;” and the | will be cock-fichting at the ck and Pye 
fish in the old escutcheon to which I have alluded | usual.” 

is evidently a representation of that fish. It may, On one occasion, when this ho was under re- 
however, be intended for the Vesica Piscis, which | pair. a rude representation of a ec ) 
° . > ° ‘ . A . . ° 

is frequently found on the seals of bishops and | a pie was discovered. It is I] t 
monastic institutions. I have somewhere seen it | eastern counties were formerly noted fo 
stated that the fish there represented very often | couraging cock-fighting, now properly dis- 


d the pike. 


is subject ? 


resemb] May I request information 
Pisuey Tuompson. 


Stoke Newington. 
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folk, are still found public-houses known by the 
Fighting Cocks ;” and the expres- 
sion living like fighting-cocks,” is not 
unfrequently applied to those who are supposed 
a more liberal establishment than the 
In Shakspeare’s time the words “ By 
” appear to have been used as a 
tion*, as we find them used in that 
itings. G. BLENCOWE. 


sign of * The 
. th Vv 





.— Will any of your readers 

kindly obli ce me (* giving the arms of Ells, co. 
Bucks, an | of Smith, co. Oxon? I have consulted 
several loc al works unsuccessfully, or should not 
trouble you to insert this. F. G. L. 
tory, Abingdon. 


tus Lamily, 


Sunningwell Re 


] 





ser, Culyer, or Colier 
with the 
pays a < iver rent’ 
ding a few shillings) to some 
The peculiar designation 
rent is vari yusly spelt: culve 


Rents, &c. —I fre- 
“ this property 
small amount, 


quen ly meet phrase, 

(generally a 
and ~) ] iom exces 
indivi 
of th 
colyer, XC. I cannot 
tic 1 of his word. By 
means an annual payment to keep pigeons, or have 
a dove-cot, an 1 was originally paid to the lord of 
it was a drainage tax 


lual or s ciety. 
r, cu yer,e lie r, 
find a satisfactory explana- 
[I am told that it 


some 


the manor; by others, that it 








for the use of a culvert, or sewer. I have received 
other exp but none of them satisfactory. 
Pe th sation to the readers of “ N. & 
Q.” y procure me the needed informati 
Pisuey THompson. 
Stoke N 
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; r¢ 
—In the interesting work lately pub lishe l, entitled 
Fou Yea at the Co tof Henry VII 


I., being a 
‘ tion fi ‘ riustinian’s Despatche 
to the Signory of Venice, Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
, in two places (vol. i. pp. 71. and 
i Urswick and Chris- 
York, as Ol 


oph r Bainbridge, Archbishop of 


and the same person. I am aware that they have 
been ifounded by some authors; but I thought 
their i ntity had | n satisfactorily dis} oved. 
Its reassertion in so recent a publication may 
excuse my inquiry whether it is warranted by 





any late discovery. 
Cardinal Wolsey succe eded Bainbridge as Arch- 
ishop of York at his death in 1514, “ead Chris- 
' > Urswick (if Pe Wood is correct) 
lived till 1521, when he was bt iried at Hackney 
(Athen. Oxon., ed. 1815, vol. -peé 703.) Anthony 
is, however, wrong when he states that he was 
Recorder of London. He has mistaken him for 
Thomas Urswick, who was Recorder from 1454 to 
Lord Chief Baron of the 





1471, 


: : 
vhen he was made 


\* See Nares’s Glossary, articles Cock and Pre. 
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of whatever kind were his disposition or turn of mind, 
and of whatever degree the capacity of it, so that he was 
but able to pay largely for his teaching.” ] 


Lord Carberry. — Can any of your readers 
furnish any information respecting the Lord 
Carberry who was appointed Lord President of 
the Principality of Wales by Charles II.? Or 
any history of bis family? He is not in the Ex- 
tinct Peerage. 

(Our correspondent should have referred to the family 
name (Vaughan) in Burke’s Dictionary of the Peerages, 

. 530., edit. 1831, where he will find an account of this 
Pmily. Consult also The Peerage of England, vol. ii. 
p. 284., edit. 1714. John Vaughan, Esq., of Golden 
Grove, in Carmarthenshire, was created an Irish peer by 
the title of Lord Vaughan of Molingar, 18 James L, and 
Earl of Carberry, 1628. His son Richard, second Ear! of 
Carberry, was made an English peer by the title of Lord 
Vaughan of Emlyn, 19 Charles r His son John, third 
Earl of Carberry, and second Lord Vaughan of Emlyn, 
was Governor of Jamaica, but dying January, 1712-13, 
without issue male, the honour expired. ] 


“A Short Catechism.”— Can you inform me 
the name of the author of a diminutive black-letter 
volume with the following title: 

“A Short Catechisme for Housholders, whereunto are 
adioyned many necessory praiers. First made by Master 
-+.. and augmented by W. Dering. Psalme xxxiv. 11.: 
Come ye Children hearken unto mee, I will teach ye the 
feare of the Lord. Printed by W. Jaggard, dwelling in 
Barbican.” 

The title-page having been exposed to damp, 
the author's name is quite illegible. There are 
also four leaves missing from the body of the 
work, namely signature F. 9, 10., and G. 4, 5., the 
contents of which he would be happy to obtain, 
could he be favoured with the sight of a copy of 
the book, and be permitted to transcribe them. 

C. K 


Greenwich. 

[The compiler of this Catechism was John Stockwood, 
schoolmaster at Tunbridge. <A copy of it, “newlie cor- 
rected and abridged,” 1583, is in the British Museum, 
and in the Lambeth Library. We cannot find Jaggard’s 
edition in any public library. ] 

Lord Mahon's “ History.” — In vol. vii. ¢, uxt. 

p. 53. (ed. 1854) is this passage : 

“Thus until midsummer 1780, the American army in 
the central states remained almost wholly at gaze.” 
What is the meaning of the phrase at gaze ? 

In the same volume, chapter Lxv. (p. 161.), we 
read : 


“He shewed with bitter jealousy the popular gratitude 
which Gratton had earned.” 








Is not shewed a misprint for viewed ? 
Bar-Pornr. 


Philadelphia, 
| 
[“At gaze” is a term used in stag-hunting. When 
the stag first hears the hounds, he looks around n all | 
directions, and is said to be “at gaze,” that is, in doubt 
or apprehension of an unseen danger. In heraldry, the 
No. 302.] 


hart, stag, buck or hind, when borne in coat armour full- 
faced, is said to be “ at gaze.”’] 





Replies. 
“ CALAMUM TEMPERARE.” 
(Vol. x., p. 494.) 


La tempra di penna is the “ mending of a pen,” 
as is proved by Dante’s line, — 
“ Ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra.” 


The temperino temperatoio is a knife to mend 
pens. But the sense of the words tempra, tem- 
— temperamento, widely differs from the 

rench, tuiller une plume; the German, eine 
Feder schneiden; or the English, mending a pen, 
We Frenchmen hew our pens (feather quills at 
least) ; nous les taillons, as masons do stones ; Ger- 
mans lop them off (schneiden); Englishmen put 
them to rights, mend, or correct them, whenever 
there is something amiss, like good physicians, 
surgeons, or politicians, Italians, on the con- 
trary, in their artist-like way, wish to see their 
ens well tempered, well adjusted, well regulated, 
in harmony with the paper and the ink, ready to 
give good rhythm and measure, and to act quickly, 
resolutely, gracefully, let them be goose-quills, 
swan-quills, eyder-quills, peacock or eagle-quills, 
or no quills at all. Even now we temper our steel 
= dipping them into a vase filled with small 
eaden balls, to wash the dirt off. 

“Quindi di tasea tragge il temperino,” says 
Fortiquerra, in his Ricciardetto, “He draws his 
penknife out of his pocket.” To Italians, as we 
said, the penknife is not only a knife, but the mo- 
derator, the regulator, the harmoniser and organ- 
iser of the pens. “'Temperare la cetera d’ alcuno” 
signifies to chime in with a person, to humour him. 
“Ti prego che tu temperi la lira,” says Ludovico 
Pulci (Morgante Maggiore), “ Tune the lyre, I 
pray.” A watchmaker who winds up a watch or 
a clock, who puts it to rights, is said in Italian to 
accord, to temper the clock. “ Temperava I’ oriuolo 
di palagio;” “ He regulated the clock of the pa- 
lace ” (Stor. Fiorent.). 

Such is the sense of the calamum temperare of 
the Venerable Bede, —an expression evidently 
medizval, borrowed by the more modern Italians, 
or rather transmitted to them by natural de- 
scent. Any pen which does not fulfil its office re- 
gularly, which does not “keep measure” (“ne va 
pas en mesure”), is an ill-tempered pen. “ Quando 
uno non balla, o non canta, o non suona a fempo, 
cio non osserva la battuta, noi diciamo che non 
va a tempo” (Vasari). Mixing up colours, con- 
solidating and organising various elements, and 
correcting them by each other, is to temper them. 
“Con tal industria end arte temperato,” says Berni ; 
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“Arranged with such perfect industry and skill.” 
“L’ avea temperato con la sua lima,” says Dante ; 
“He had put it to rights by the strokes of his 

The Venerable Bede, about whom your various 
correspondents have been lately so profuse of 
learned lore, when he said to his amanuensis, 
“ Accipe calamum ; tempera, et scribe velociter,” 
seems merely to have meant, “ Here is thy pen; 
put it in order, and hasten to write.” 

Accipere calamum is not exactly apprehendere 
calamum. We may imagine the Venerable one 
taking up the quill, handing it to Cuthbert, ad- 
vising him to make it ready for use, nor to lose 
any tittle or parcel of time. 

Paiwaréte Cuastes, Mazarinzeus. 

Paris, Palais de |’Institut. 





DEAN SWIFT AND “THE EXAMINER.” 


(Vol. xii., p. 45.) 
The following miscellaneous notes relating to 
Dean Swift's connexion with The Examiner are 
prefixed to a copy of the original edition in folio, 


1710—1714, formerly in the library of Charles | 


Burney, D.D., and were most probably collected 
byhim. This copy is now in the British Museum. 
d. X. 





On August 3, 1710, appeared the first number 
of The Examiner, the ablest vindication of the 
measures of the Queen and her new ministry : 


“About a dozen of these papers, Swift says thirteen, 
were written with much spirit and sharpness by Lord 
Bolingbroke, Bishop Atterbury, Mr. Prior, Dr. Friend, 
Dr. King, and others, and published with great applause, 
But these gentlemen being grown weary of the work, or 
otherwise employed, the determination was that I should 
continue it, which I did accordingly eight months.” — 
Swift's Works, vol. xv. p.26.; Supplement to Swift's 
Works, vol. i. p. 104. note, edit. 1779, crown 8vo. 

“But my style being soon discovered, and having con- 
tracted a great number of enemies, I let it fall into other 
hands, who held it up in some manner until her majesty’s 
death.” — Swift’s Works, vol. xv. p. 26. 


Dr. Swift began with No. 13. (No. 14. of the | 
original edition), and ended with No. 45., when | 
Mrs. Manley took it up, and finished the first | 
volume. It was afterwards resumed by a Mr. | 


Oldisworth, who completed four volumes more, 
and published nineteen numbers of a sixth volume, 
when the Queen's death put an end to the work. 
Oldmixon concludes The Whig Examiner to have 
been principally the work of Mr. Maynwaring, as 
it was laid down to make room for The Medley. 
The same writer, in his Life of Mr. Maynwaring, 
attributes each number in The Mediey to its 
proper writer. The original institutors of The 
Examiner are supposed to have employed Dr. 
No. 302.] 


William King as their publisher, or ostensible 
author, before they prevailed on their great cham- 
pion (Swift) to undertake that task. Mr. Prior 
was by many still considered as the author of The 
Examiner; this appears by Swift's Journal to 
Stella, Feb. 9,1710-11. (Swift's Works, vol. xxii. 
pp- 157, 158.) 

When The Examiner was republished in 12mo., 
No. 13., for some reason, was omitted. (Supple- 
ment to Swift's Works, vol. i. p. 105., note.) 

See some account of Mr. Oldisworth in a note 
by the editor of the Supplement to Swift's Works, 
vol. i. p. 47., and by Swift himself, vol. xix. p. 256. 
He is called an “ under-spur leather,” “a scrub 
| instrument of mischief of mine.” Some people 
| assure that Mr. Oldisworth, supposed to have writ 
| or assisted in writing the last Examiner, was killed 
with his sword in his hand in the late engagement 

at Preston, in company with several others who 
| had the same fate, having resolved not to survive 
| the loss of the battle. (Weekly Packet, Dec. 31 
to Jan. 15, 1715.) 


“ The Examiner carries much the more sail, as it is 
supposed to be written by the direction, and under the 
eye of some great persons who sit at the helm of affairs, 
and is consequently looked on as a sort of public notice 
which way they are steering us. The reputed author is 
| Dr. Swift, with the assistance sometimes of Dr. Atterbury 
and Mr. Prior.”—“ Present State of Wit,” reprinted in 
Nichols’s Supplement to Swift’s Works, vol. i. p. 206., &c. 


“T have sent to Leigh the set of Examiners ; the first 
thirteen were written by several hands, some good, some 
bad; the next three-and-thirty were all by one hand, 
that makes forty-six: then that author, whoever he was, 
laid it down on purpose to confound guessers, and the last 
six were written by a woman [ Mrs. Manley }.”— Journal 
to Stella, Nov. 3, 1711, and note, edit. 8vo., 1768, p. 122. 





Dr. Hawkesworth, in a note, flatly contradicts 
this circumstantial and confidential account of 
The Examiner. Dr. Hawkesworth would not 
have fallen into this absurdity, if he had consulted 
the original periodical edition of The Examiner in 
folio. ‘The 13th number, in the copy in folio, dis- 
claimed by Swift, was for some reason omitted by 
Barber, when he reprinted The Examiner in 12mo.- 


| The paper omitted is a curious defence of passive 


obedience, not inferior, perhaps, in point of so- 
phistry, or ribaldry, to any in the whole collection. 


Swift says : 

“ The Examiner has cleared me to-day of being the 
author of his paper, and done it with great civilities. I 
hope it will stop people’s mouths; if not, they must go 
on and be hanged, I care not.” 

The letter in which this is said, is dated March 23, 
1712-13, and alludes to the paper in The Examiner 
marked No. 35., vol. iii. (See Swift's Works, 
vol. xix. p. 226., crown 8vo.) Nevertheless, in a 


| letter to Mrs. Johnson, dated in the beginning of 


the preceding month, he says : 


“1 was in the city with my printer to alter an Examiner 
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about my friend Lewis’s story*, which will be told with 
; I could do nothing till to-day about The 
Examiner, but the printer came this morning, and I 








d hat was tit to be said, and then Mr. 
Lewis e a wrected it as he would have it; so I 
wa A court.” — Switt’s Works, 
vol! 

* 1 hav t icted an und ir leather? to write so 


that it is taken for mine. Tbid., vol. xxiii. p. 61. 
This is in a letter to Mrs. Johnson, dated Oct. 10, 
1711, so that this must be referred to The Ex- 
} vhich he had discontinued to write. On 
ibout a fortnight after he discontinued 
in The Examiner, Swift tells Mrs. 





* Yesterday’s was a sad Eraminer, and last week’s was 
very i nt, though some little scraps of the old spirit 
i 1 giv me hints]; but yesterdav’s is all 


hand is changed.” —Jdid., vol. xxii. 
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His last paper, No. 45., is dated June 7, 1711. 





(See Swift's Letters, vol. iv. pp. 363, 364. See 
ibidem, passages about The E.ramin *, pp. 60. 247, 
369 ) In the same J ? ye., published by Deane 
Swilt +s Ly 7 122., ther L very parti- 
sular int f Th Eva er. (See also the 
not pp- 123. 31, 5. 118. 216. 217.) 
S in passages quoted above, has said 
‘ ha »j lily a suspi ion that he was not alto- 
veth inco! rned in 77 E uniner, even aiter 
Jur 7, 1711. might inn enough 
nua icion of this kind, and insist upon 
i ft did in direct terms, in his 
t o <A m, say iat he was not concerned 
with 7 Era er. The reader for curiosity 
lay: turn to lis wrespondence with Steele on this 





l : s, vol. xvii. p. 99., &e.) In 
p. 10 . of this volume, Swift expresses himself’ in 
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or even seen him above twice, and that in a mixed com- 
pany, in a place where he came to pay his attendance,.”— 
Ut supra, p. 103. 

Swift had just such a dispute with Lord Lang. 
down. (See Journal to Stella, March 13 and 27. 
1711-12.) 


The Examiner.—This paper was esteemed to 
be the work of several eminent hands ; 


among 
which were reckoned Lord Bolingbroke, Bish r 


Atterbury, Mr. Prior, and others. The general 
opinion is, that those persons proceeded no farther 
than the first twelve or thirteen papers; after 
which it seems to be agreed that the undertaking 
was carried on by Dr. Swift, who commence ] a 
regular series of politics with No. 14., Nov. 2, 
1710; and having completed the main design 
which first engaged him in the undertaking with 
No. 45., June 7, 1711, and taken his leave of the 
town in the last two paragraphs of that number, 
never wrote any more in it (?). The Examiner 
indeed still continued to be published, but it sunk 
immediately into rudeness and ill manners, being 
written by “some under-spur leathers” in the 
city, whose scurrility was encouraged (as Dean 
Swift himself did not scruple to own) by the 
ministry themselves, who employed this paper to 
return the Grub Street invectives thrown out 
against the administration by the authors of Th 
Vedley, The Englishman, and some other abu 
detracting papers of the same stamp. (See n 
] Scotch edition of Switt’s Works, vol. ii. p- 184., 

56, 12mo.) 

It is now well known that the persons concerned 
in The Examiner were, Mrs. M inley, Dr. Swift, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Prior, and Mr. Oldisworth. 
Messrs. Pope and Arbuthnot often laid 
hands to the same plough, and some others of their 
clan. (Vide Egerton’s Memoirs of Mrs. O L 
p. 46.) 

N.B.—In Swift's Works all the numbers of The 
Examiner are different; being there one number 
prior to what they should be. No. 14. is there 
No. 13., &e. &e. 




















PILGRIMS’ ROADS. 

(Vol. ii., pp. 199. 237. 269. 316. ; Vol. iii., p. 429.) 

An interesting note by Mr. Atnert Way, in 
Stanley's Historical M. mori ls of Cante rbury, re 
minded me of some memoranda which I made 4 
few years ago in reference to a part of the line of 
that ancient road, which is supposed to have been 
traversed by the 
Southampton to Canterbury. The 
Lane is well known to the peasantry about 
Gatton and Merstham. An intelligent man told 
me he had traced it himself from Reigate Hill to 


pilgrims in their route from 
Pilgrims 
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the parish of Bletchingly, and that it is well known 
to sheph ‘rds on the downs between Reigate Hill 
and Guildford. It enters Gatton Park a little 
south of the higher lodge, passes on through the 
wood to the left of the carriage road to the house, 
and for some distance runs parallel with it, and 
forms part of it towards the bottom of the hill 
near the middle lodge ; it then enters the wood to 
the north of Gatton Tower, and appears as a 
terrace along the side of the bill; it appears again 
in the avenue leading up to the Merstham Lodge, 
which stands on its line. Beyond Gatton Cottage 
a short hollow way by the side of the footpath to 
Merstham marks its course ; it is lost in the fields 
beyond, but points in the direction of Sir William 
Jollitfe’s house, and the south of Merstham Church. 
It is generally of a raised character; near the 
higher lodge it is slightly raised, nine or ten feet 
broad and paved with flints. Query, Was not 
this originally a Roman road from Venta Bel- 
garum (Winchester) to Darovernum (Canter- 
bury)? In Antonine a road is marked from 
Venta Belgarum to Vindomis (Farnham), and 
this was probably continued between that 
and Guildford along the chalk ridge called the 
Hog’s Back, though neither ancient nor modern 
historians describe any Roman via in this direction 
through Surrey, and so on to Canterbury. The 
name Gatton (7. e. Gate-town) might lead one to 
conjecture that a Roman road had passed through 
or near it; but though Roman coins are said to 
have been found there, no via has ever been 
pointed out. It is not likely that this ancient 
road was constructed for the especial use and ac- 
it bears 
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Hastings. 


SIR JEROME BOWES. 
(Vol. x., p. 348.) 


The pedigree of the “ first English Ambassador 
to Russia” has been given to the readers of “ N, 
& Q.” by your correspondent A. B. His article, 
however, contains little of Sir Jerome's personal 
history. Thinking that a few incidents may 
heighten the effect of the bare genealogical tree 
' 


I venture to offer th 
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Queen Elizabeth to t r of Russia; who, because 
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some of the noblemen 
Emperor befor 
had ordered those two men t 
with their heads knockii upon every stair, til 
were kill And when he was come up, they 
his sword of him before he entered the He told 
them, if they would have his sword, they should have his 
boots too; and so caused his boots to be pulled off, and 


ould go upstairs to the 
not go up till the Emperor 


ilragged wn 





stairs, 

they 
lemanded 
room. 


| 
his night-gown and night-cap, and slippers, to be sent 
for; and made the Emperor stay till he 1 go in his 
night-dress, sit might not go as a soldier. And 


lastly, when the Emperor, in contempt, to show his com- 


mand of his subjects, did command one to leap from the 
window down, and broke his neck in the sight of our 
Embassador, he replied, that his mistress did set more by, 
ar | make better use of, the necks of her subjects: but 

t w what her subjects would do for her, he 
and did, fling down his gantlett before the Em- 








peror; and challenged all the nobility there to take it up 
in nee of the Emperor against his Qu for which, 
name of Sir Jerome Bowes is famous 


In a note, appended to the above passage, Lord 
Bray brooke informs us, that Sir Jerome's portrait 
is in Lord Suffolk's gallery, at Charlton. 

In Stowe (by Howes, edit. 1631, p- 669.) there 
is mention made of Sir J 
count os at law, between 
Simon Lowe and John Kyme on the one part, and 
Thomas Paramore on the other part. The 
proceedings were touching “a certain manor, and 
demaine lands belonging thereunto, in the Isle of 
Harty, adioining the Isle of Sheppy in Kent.” The 
said ‘Thomas Paramore offered to defend his right 
“ by battel.” His challenge pted, and 
fixed to be tried on Tothill Fields. On the ap- 
pointed day, the plaintiff’s “champion,” one Henry 
Naylor, master of defence, and servant to the 
Right Lon. the Earl of Leicester, was led into the 
field by Sir Jerome Bowes. ] 
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a great length; I shail therefore content myself 
by begging A. b., or any ot! correspondent, to 


be kind enough to communicate all they know, or 
may hereafter discover, of Sir Jerome 
| From the posit we find him occupying in the 
year 1571, that of bael » servant of Leices- 
ter, and ai 
we may fairly conclude him to have 
now called “ a rising politician.” 

J. Virtue WYNEN. 
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1. Portland Terrace, Dalston. 


BLUE ROSE. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 346. 474.) 
A correspondent, under the shelter of a Greek 
pseudonom, asserts his belief in the production of 
a blue rose; though he says, “ Years may elapse 
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before it is performed.” I can inform him the 
exact period. When the Zoological Society ex- 
hibit their first Phenix, the Horticultural Society 
will produce the first blue rose. 


The writer alluded to refers to the pansy as | 
an instance of blue and yellow being found in the | 


same flower. This is an exceptional case, a freak 
of Nature—found in the wild flower, and not 
roduced by cultivation—so well known to all 
otanists, that I did not think it worth an allusion. 
Indeed, Nature, as if she wished to show that this 
was a freak on her part, has introduced the blue 


and yellow into the same individual pansy; but | 


who ever saw one all yellow, or all blue? 

The yellow hyacinth, by no means strongly 
marked, and dull in colour, is not a variety of the 
blue hyacinth, but a distinct species of its genus; 
and it remains to be proved, whether a blue one 
could be raised from it. The colour of a bulb, 
however, is not a fair illustration of the question. 
The colours of all bulbs—the breaking of a self 
tulip, for instance, into a rose, by blomen, or bi- 
zarre —are enveloped in a mystery which science 
has not yet been able to solve. 

With respect to the verbena, I think the Greek 


po. has, unintentionally, attempted to mis- | 


ead us. I know four species, V. canescens, V. 
diffusa, V. elegans, and V. multifida, that are 
naturally blue; and one of these may be the 
* good blue raised some years since.” But, that a 
blue variety of the best known species, V. ma- 
lindres, can be produced, I do not believe ; simply 
because it would be contrary to a general rule of 
nature: that a yellow one could be produced may 
naturally be expected. We may hope to see a 
yellow camellia some day; but who would ever 
expect to meet with a blue one ? 

“Nil mortalibus arduum est,” is a noble motto; 


but, as I have already observed, Nature has placed | 
certain boundaries which man cannot surpass. | 


The late Dr. Patrick Neill has well observed, that 
the whole business of horticulture “ consists in 
the imitation of nature: whose processes may 
indeed be in some measure originated — as when 
a seed is inserted in the ground, or modified, as in 
the artificial training of fruit trees—but which 
may not be entirely controlled or counteracted.” 
It is fair that a contributor to “ N. & Q.” may 
either write in his own name or anonymously, as 
he may think proper. But on a disputed ques- 
tion —when an assertion is contradicted, or when 
a person who has, con amore, studied and written 
upon a subject for many years is termed a tyro — 
to insure accuracy, and even courtesy, the real 
name of the contributor should be imperatively 
required. I have another word to say: all this 
waste of space about a blue rose —a thing as un- 
naturally absurd as a blue horse, or a green man— 
has been caused by the insertion in “ N. & Q.” of 
what appears to me to be an extract from an 
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| American newspaper. Similar extracts from 
| American newspapers have lately been published 
in “N. & Q.,” tending, in my opinion, and that of 
| others, to lower the high character of this perio- 
dical. As a subscriber and occasional contributor 
from the first, I humbly venture this remon- 
strance. No statement should be advanced in 
“N. & Q.” except upon the best authority. If 
we imitate Captain Cuttle, let us not forget Mr, 
Gradgrind’s “ facts.” Neither English nor Ame- 
rican newspaper paragraphs can be considered 
good authorities. Ata future period, “N. & Q.” 
will be looked upon as the collective wisdom of its 
| era; and we should not suffer our simpler de- 
| scendants to be misled, nor the wiser ones to 
laugh at our beards. W. Piyxertoy, 
Hammersmith. 





THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES (Vol. xi. p. 511.): 
“sIBYLLE” oR “syBILLE” (Vol. xi., pp. 445. 
515.) 


“Ts it not generally supposed that the Mysteries were, 
to the initiated, a sort of schools of religious doctrines?” 


According to Bishop Warburton, the Mysteries 
were one of the methods adopted by the ancient 
legislators to inculcate the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in a future state : 


“ The popular belief of a Providence, and consequently 
| of a future state of rewards and punishments, were so 
| universal, that there never was any civil policied people 
| where these doctrines were not of national fuith. The 

most ancient Greek poets, as Muszeus, Orpheus, &c., who 
| have given systems of theology and religion, according to 
| the popular belief and opinion, always place the doctrine 
| of a future state of rewards and punishments as a funda- 
| mental article. [And these were the founders of the 
Mysteries.] One proof of this original may be deduced 
| from what was taught promiscuously to all the initiated; 
which was the necessity of a virtuous and holy life to 
obtain a happy immortality. As our great phi- 
losopher with equal truth and eloquence observes, ‘The 
| priests made it not their business to teach the people 
virtue; if they were diligent in their observations and 
| ceremonies, punctual in their feasts and solemnities, and 
the tricks of religion, the holy tribe assured them that 
| the gods were pleased, and they looked no farther,” &c.* 
“This,” says Warburton, “is most remarkable as fully 
confirming what we have said concerning the origin of 
the Mysteries, being invented to perpetuate the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, that this 
doctrine continued to be taught even in the most corrupt 
celebrations of the mysteries of Cupid and Bacchus.” 
Although (in the lesser Mysteries) the supernal 
and infernal gods passed in review, and the Mys- 
tagogue sung hymns in their praises, he after- 
wards recanted and exposed the absurdity of the 
prevailing polytheism, taught a few select epopte 
that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c., were 
* Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity. “ He appears 
not to have been aware of this extraordinary institution 
for the support of virtue.” This passage is quoted also 
by Leland. 
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only dead mortals subject in life to the same | 


passions and vices with themselves, and declared 
the unity of the Godhead, the supreme cause of 
all things. 

Such, according to Warburton, was the design 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries. Many writers agree 
with him (as Jablonski, author of the Pantheon 
Zgyptiorum, but he maintains that the Egyptian 
gods could not have been supposed to be of the 
same nature as the Greek) that the mere hu- 
manity of the Greek hero-gods was revealed in 
the Mysteries; but some of them cannot believe 
that such a disclosure was made with any par- 
ticular view of depreciating the established re- 
ligion : 

“Whether the Mysteries were good or bad,” says 
Bishop Lavington, Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
Compared, vol. ii. p.245., “ authors are pretty well agreed 


instituted in honour of them were very much 
alike. It is a remarkable coincidence, that not 
only have the Sybilline Books (for thus the word 
was often spelt in the seventeenth century, as if 
the origin of the word above given was then ac- 
knowledged ) been interpreted as prophecies of the 
Messiah, but the ceremonies and symbols used at 
the mysteries of Bacchus have been traced to 


| some parts of the prophetical writings of Isaiah. 


as to the preparatory ceremonies and manner of initiation, | 


whereby they were to represent and act over again the 
actions and passions of the deities, for whose honour the 
Mysteries were instituted. As to any real good, it might, 
for what I know, be as great as what hath been effected 
by Free Masons or Free Methodists. What I 


have said stands confirmed by unquestionable authority; | 


I mean that of the eminent Platonist, Jamblichus, to 
whom mankind gave in general the precedency in the 
knowledge of the Mysteries. . . . ‘That master of the 
Mysteries thus plainly owneth the truth of the facts; he 
gives not the least intimation of their being any innova- 
tion or corruption of the original design. 
and excuses for such infamous sights, discourses, and 
actions, may fairly be left to the judgment of the most 
ordinary capacity.” 

The extract subjoined, from the same work 
(p. 259.), confirms the origin of the word “ Sibyl,” 
suggested by Faber in his Dissertation on the 
Mysteries of the Cabiri, vol. ii. p. 431. note n: 

“The Sibylle seem to have been priestesses of Cybele, 
from whom, according to the usual custom of the pagans, 
they borrowed their name; ” 
and by Mr. Fox Talbot*, who ingeniously meets 
the objection that the resemblance of the names 
depends upon the English pronunciation of the 
word Cybele as Sybele, and that it disappears in a 
great measure if we consider that the Greeks said 
“ Kybele.” 

“The Mysteries are generally allowed to have been a 
cunning device, invented with politick views by men sup- 
posed to be inspired, or some prophetic women; such as 
Orpheus, one of the fathers of the Mysteries, and com- 
poser of hymns for the use of the initiated; or the pro- 
phetess Sibylla, inspired by Apollo, &c. (Zn. vi.) She 
was guide to neas, prescribed his prayers and night 
sacrifices to Hecate (or Cybele),” &c. 

On the history of Orpheus the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, vol. ix. p. 122., may be consulted. 

In conclusion, I may observe that the deities 
Were not so much distinct persons as passing 
under different names, and that the ceremonies 





* The Antiquity of the Book of Genesis illustrated by 
some New Arguments, 
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See Dr. Lamb's Hebrew Characters derived from 
Hieroglyphics, §c. To which is added, An In- 
quiry into the Origin and Purport of the Rites of 
Bacchus. Brsrioruecar. CHETHAM. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Tests. —Can any of your chemical corre- 
spondents suggest any tests of simple application for the 
discovery of the following, viz. : 

1. The existence of nitric acid in the silver bath; acid 
reaction to test paper may be caused by acetic acid. 

2. The existence of pyrogallic acid. 

3. Of hypo. in the silver bath; and the remedies, if any, 
to be applied. 

I believe the existence of nitric acid in aqueous com- 
pounds is not easily determined. The fogging complained 
of by your correspondent P. may have been caused by 


| the stopper of a bottle containing nitric, sulphuric, or 


And his pleas | 





hydrochloric acid becoming loosened, and the fumes from 
the acid contaminating the chemicals. I was for some 
days annoyed by the constant fogging of my plates, which 
I have every reason to believe was caused by the fumes 
from a bottle of hydrochloric acid, the stopper of which 
had got loosened. How is the presence of hydrochloric 
acid in the silver bath to be detected ? i 


On the Employment of Collodionized Paper by M. A. 
Festeau, communicated to the Société Francaise de Photo- 
graphie. — M, Festeau takes two plates of glass, perfectly 
cleaned with tripoli and alcohol, and a piece of waxed 
paper, from which the surplus wax has not been so com- 
pletely removed as is usually done; upon the first plate 
of glass he pours a sufficient quantity of alcohol to cover it 
completely ; he places upon this the waxed paper, which 
adheres perfectly and without any bubbles of air. The 
waxed paper should be a few millimetres smaller than the 
glass plate. He holds the plate with the paper upon it in his 
left hand, and covers it with collodion in the ordinary way. 

Having detached the collodionized paper from the glass, 
he places it gently, but without pausing, on the surface 
of a solution of 9 grammes of fused nitrate of silver in 
150 grammes of distilled water. After it has remained in 


| this position a few seconds, he plunges it completely into 


the liquid, and agitates it until the veins which are always 
produced disappear. 

When it is sensitised, he places it while wet upon the 
second plate of glass, to which it adheres perfectly. 

It is then exposed in the camera the same time as in 
the case of collodion on glass. 

On removal from the camera he immerses it, with the 
collodionized surface upwards, in the following solution: 


Distilled water - - - 1000 grammes 
Pyrogallic acid - - - 2 do. 
Pyroligneous acid - - - 75 = do. 


and allows the image to develope. As soon as it has arrived 
at a sufficient degree of intensity, he washes it well in a 
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trough, and then soaks it in a solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium of 2 per cent., or hyposulphite of soda of 50 per cent. 

As soon as all the iodide of silver, which has not been 
acted on by the light, is dissolved, it is carefully washed 
with plenty of water. It is then dried by stretching it 


with a pin at each of the four corners upon a piece of 


The negatives can 
M. Festeau 


cardboard, and afterwards varnished. 
be preserved between sheets of blotting-paper. 


stated that the softness and finish of the pictures ob- 
tained in this way is admirable, that they are quite as 
quick as collodion, and that whilst the collodion is very 


apt to become detached from the glass during the wash- 
ing, on the waxed paper it will stand a considerable 


washing without any alteration. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Lord Byron and the Hippopotamus (Vol. xii., 
p. 28.). — Will Mr. Warpen be kind enough to 
inform me where I can find the Journal of the 
late Lord Byron, in which he mentions his having 
seen an “Hippopotamus at Exeter Change in 
1813? 

Supposing Mr. Warpen’s statement to be cor- 
rect, | have reason to think that Lord Byron 
wrote by mistake “ Hippopotamus” for “ Bonas- 
And I shall be happy to give Mra. Warpen 


J.T. C. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 425. 495. ; 


sus.” 
my reasons for thinking so. 


* Flass” 
Vol. xii., 
immediate Roman extraction: the word flass being 
@ corruption of rallis, as Roncesvalles, in Navarre, 
me “valley of briars;” as Vallambrosa= 
shady valley, or Valparaiso = valley of Paradise. 
The word peth, I conceive, is a corruption of the 
Latin pedestris, English path, and means a foot- 
way —“ semita pedestris ;” path being a compara- 
tively modern innovation upon the old word peth, 
still pronounc 
country. ‘The words flass, vallis, valley, and their 
geners in the European tongues, are from the 
same root as the Sanscrit val and vall=to cover, 
to hold or which is also the root of the 
word “wall, vallas meaning mass, wall. 
The Sanscrit valitas, fast, is almost identical with 
the Latin validus, all from the same root. The 
other word peth, path, German Pfad, is of kin to 
the Sanscrit pad, to go, to stride or walk. The 
Sanscrit padas, foot, is the German Fuss, Greek 
mous, Latin pes, Gothic fotus, &c. T. J. Buckton. 


and Peth” 


ining 


as path is 


con 


support ; 
” vallan, 


A key to the etymology of this word seems to 


be supplied in the article on “ Asca or Aska” 
(Vol. ix., p. 488.). A.C. M. of Exeter, in a longish 
article, shows that the word asca, in all parts of 


the world, has refere nee to water, and is endlessly 
modified. In Great Britain we have rivers and 
lakes called severally, Esk, Exe, Axe, and Usk. 
Ease (Irish) is water; and ease or esc (Gael.) is 
water. Flask, a vessel to contain water, must be 
derived from the same root. 
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p. 74.).— Both words appear to be of 
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The village Flass, about five miles from Durham, 
lies on low ground on the north side of the Dear. 
ness, at a point where the river divides into two 
streams running N. W. and S. W. Below the 
point of confluence, and opposite the village, the 
river, which runs from W. to E., makes a sweeping 
Hence the name Fass is probably derived 


curve. 
| from its situation on the bank of the river. Ip 
Camden’s map of the county, Flass is written 
* Flask.” Crerrep, 


Belgie Version of the Gospels (Vol. xii., p. 41.), 
— In reply to the Query of Mr. GeorGe Sterueys 
respecting the Belgic version of the Gospels, I beg 
to inclose the description of a perfect manusc ript 
from my Catalogue of 1840, and am sorry I cannot 
trace to whom it was sold: 





Testamentum Novum. Die Vier Evangs 
seer eierlyk op Perkement geschreven, met blauwe ex 
roode voorletters, omtrent den Jare 1300. Evangelisti ry, 
nitidissime supra membr. MS.; Litteris Initialibus vivis 
xm. Belgice donati; foli 
m of the Four Evangel 


“7437. ten, 











Coloribus ornati; Sxeculo 8 
very early Dutch Versi MS. 


ists, 


| on vellum, said to be written about the year 1500, bound 


d in some parts of the | 


in old red morocco, gilt edges, from the collection of the 
celebrated Le Long, who considered it one of the principal 
gems in his library.” 

At p- > 
member rightly, 
merits of the version. 


of Le Long’s own Catalogue, if I re- 
there is a full account of the 
James Bony. 


“Christchurch Bells” (Vol. xii., p. 28.).—The 
following are the Greek words to the above catch, 
as used many years ago by one, now an 0 tog ne 
arian, who deligh ted, and still delights, to deve- 
lope musical talent in youth. Old pupils of the 
C. O. S., and of the Phil. Sch., amongst wh ym 
numbers of readers of “N. & QQ.” may prob 
be found (and who will readily recognise the ine 
stitutions indicated), will remember, like J. T. ( 
to have “ heard it sung many years ago,” and will 
be glad of the reminiscence which J. T. C. has 
called forth. 





Ev tw vaw Xpuicrov ef- 
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“Ds ndews, as Hdews, 
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“ Pace mpwTos Sevrepos re 
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E toepxov, é€ POV ets EVXNY, 
Kae vrnperns vdnyerat. 
“Ture reve tt To KwSwrcory Kader 
Ets ocxov diAororovs, 
"AAA’ ovders To Kay Acree éws ay 
Tov jxwdn axovon TQM,” 
S. H. H. 
St. John’s Wood. 
“ Times” Advertisements (Vol. xii., p. 42. \.— 
If W. T. M. judge of the impossibility of invent- 


ing a me sthod of inscrutable secret writing by the 
specimens of the advertisements in The Times, 
which he has deciphered, he is very muc sh mis- 
taken. The ciphers he mentions are of the most 


simple class, as they consist merely of an assign- 
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ment of a number to each letter of the alphabet. 
If he wish to test his ingenuity in the art, he should 


endeavour to discover the meaning involved in a | 


piece of secret writing printed in Rees’s Encyclo- 
edia, art. Crpner. It is the production of the 
Lose Mr. Blair, an Irish surgeon, and forms the 
best treatise on the art with which I am acquainted. 
The cypher alluded to is the last in the treatise ; 
and although the key and interpretation be given, 
yet it is a task of considerable difficulty to dis- 
cover the plan on which the alphabet is arranged. 

Should your correspondent desire to know more 
of this art, I would refer him, in addition to the 
article above mentioned, to La Cryptographie 
Dévoilée, par Ch. Fr. Vesin (Bruxelles, 8vo., 
1848). 
the second volume of Martens’ Guide Diploma- 
tique, p. 576. et seg., and the Works of Dr. John 
Wallis, vol. iii. p. 659. 

There is a curious story respecting the inven- 
tion of a cipher used by the British government 
in the Autobiography of Wm. Jerdan, vol. i. pp. 40 
—43. Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Holidays (Vol. xii., p. 65.).— The reference to 
the Council of Trent by G. E. Howard is mani- 
festly wrong. Perhaps he refers to the twenty- 
fifth Session, Dec. 4, 1563, and the decree “De 
invocatione, veneratione et reliquiis sanctorum, 
et sacris imaginibus,” where it is ordained that — 

“Omnis porro superstitio in sanctorum invocatione*, 
reliquiarum veneratione, et imaginum sacro usu tollatur, 
omnis turpis questus eliminetur, omnis denique lascivia 
vitetur, ita ut procaci venustate imagines non pingantur 
nec ornentur, et sanctorum celebratione ac reliquiarum 
visitatione homines ad comessationes atque ebrietates non 
abutanturt, quasi festi dies in honorem sanctorum per 
lurum ac lasciviam agantur.”’— Canones et Decreta Sac., 
(Ec. Concilii Tride ntini, ed. 3., stereot. Roma, 1834. 

This confirms the alleged statement of St. Chry- 
sostom, that “ the honouring of the martyrs [holi- 
days], instead of promoting religion and devotion, 
had quite the opposite effect.”  T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Buying the Devil (Vol. x., p. 365.). — There 
was an account in the American newspapers 
several years since of a spirit-merchant at Boston 
who purchased a cask of rum, in which he found 


Specimens of ciphers may be found in | 
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a young negro; upon which discovery he disposed 
of the cask again, observing, in the spirit of com- | 


mercial enterprise, if any one bought the devil he 
was justified in selling him again. G. B. 


Posies on Wedding-rings (Vol. xi., p- 277.).— 
Your correspondent E. D. has furnished an inte- 
resting collection of these mottoes, evidently the 
result of much perseverance and attention. " The 


* Cf. c. ult. x. De reliq. et ven. sanct. 11. 45. (Innoc, IIL.) 
Cf. e. 2. dD. iii, de cons. (cone. Tol. 11.) 
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| list is capable of being augmented, if such of your 


readers as possess information on the subject 
would favour you with the particulars thereof. 
Perhaps you will allow me to add the following. 
Many years since a massive gold ring was found 
in a field at Terling, Essex, on which was en- 
graved, — 
“Where hearts agree, 

There God will bee.” 
The late Mr. Brand, of Chapel, in the same 
county, picked up a similar one in his garden, 
having upon it, — 

“ Heart and hand 

At your command.” 


G. B. 

Manningtree. 

“ Aboard,” “ Ashore” (Vol. xii., p. 46.).— 
These are nautical words, to be classed with 
aback, abaft, abreast, aburton, adrift, afloat, ufore, 
aground, ahead, alee, aloft, aloof, amain, amidships, 


| an-end, apeek, astern, athwart, atrip, avast, &c. 


The grammatical landsman usually inserts the 
preposition on, where the seaman softens it into 
the initial syllable a. A ship afire has originated 
a house afre, but in both instances on fire is the 
grammatical form, and the most ancient one. Two 
only of the above nautical terms are French, 
a bord and 4 flot. The landsman, as well as the 
seaman, uses a where on, in the sense of in, was 
anciently used, as afoot, aside, nowadays, alive, 
asleep, awalking, ariding, &c. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


Old College of Physicians (Vol. xii., p- 66.).— 
Your correspondent W. M. will find the engrav- 
ings to which he alludes, viz. Linacre’s House in 
Knight Rider Street, and the Old College of 
Physicians, in Sir Henry Halford’s Gold-headed 
Cane, published by Murray in 1828, pp. 131. 137. 

* Ue 


Russell Institution. 


Milton, Lines on his Blindness (Vol. xii., p. 65.). 
— In one of my copies of Milton’s Works, I have 
a manuscript affix of the lines beginning, 


“When Milton’s eye ethereal light first drew,” 





which is thus introduced, — 

“Impromptu on the Blindness of Milton, from MSS. 
intituled ‘ Icarian Flights.’” 
There is no note on my little record to state 
whence and when I procured it; but it was many 
years ago, and my impression is that it was from 
a friend who was well aware of the interest I ever 
took in all that related to John Milton. Of the 
manuscripts entitled “TIcarian Flights,” I know 
nothing ; but in the event of your not receiving 
more specific information, I thought F. might 
derive some assistance from the above. 

A Hermit at Hampsteap. 
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Whiskey (Vol. xii., p. 59.).— Mr. Wray asks 
whether the word ‘whiskey can come from the 
Hindi: poistee. He is informed that it is derived 
from the Gai'lic ooshk-a-pai (so pronounced), sig- 
nifying water and health. 

C. Mansrretp Inetesy. 

Birmingham. 


Book- Plates (Vol. xii., p. 35.).—I most willingly 
comply with the request of your correspondent 
D. P., that I should describe the book-plate to 
which I called his attention in a former Number. 
There is, as he suggests, a helmet, wreath, crest, 
and mantle, with very flowing and profuse orna- 
mentation, the latter surrounding the entire 
shield. ‘The arms are, Ermine, on a pale sable, 
three martlets. The crest, a leopard sejant, with 
& spear through the neck. Underneath, on a 
flowing scroll, the motto “ Pro Republica.” And 
below this, “Gilbert Nicholson, of Balrath, in the 
county of Meath, Esq., 1669.” My heraldic 
knowledge not being very great, Iam not sure 
that my description will be quite intelligible, but 
it is the best I can give. G. R. M. 

lam. 


Method of taking out Ink (Vol. xii., p.29.).— 
In a curious old French book, with innumerable 
receipts for all kinds of objects, I find many for 
taking stains of ink out of paper. Among them 
it is asserted that such stains may be removed 
with verjuice, sorrel juice, or eau seconde. Other 
recipes run thus : 

1. Take equal quantities of lapis calaminaris, 
common salt, and rock alum, boil them in white 
wine for half an hour in a new pipkin. This will 
at once remove stains of ink from paper or parch- 
ment. 

2. Distil equal quantities of nitre and vitriol ; 
dip a sponge in the liquid and pass it over the 
ink, which will be at once removed. 

3. Distil equal quantities of sulphur and pow- 
dered saltpetre for the same purpose. 

4. Rub the stain of ink with a little ball made 
of alkali and sulphur. F. C. H. 


Quadrature of the Circle (Vol. xii., p. 57.). — 
The self-sufficiency of persons who delude them- 
selves into the belief that they have squared the 
circle, is not confined to modern times. In 1727 
Dr. Mathulon, who had published in Paris the 
year preceding two pamphlets concerning the 
quadrature of the circle and perpetual motion, 
printed at Lyons the following curious announce- 
ment to geometricians and philosophers : 

“M. Mathulon, doctor of physic, who pretends to have 
demonstrated the quadrature of the circle and perpetual 
motion, in two pamphlets printed in 1726, being surprised 
at the silence of the learned thereupon, and nevertheless 
fully convinced of the reality of his discoveries, has depo- 
sited a sum of three thousand livres to be paid to any one 
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who shall publicly demonstrate the falsity of his quadra- 
ture of the circle; and he offers to lay a wager of ten 
thousand livres against the first gainsayer who will 
accept of it, as to his demonstration of perpetual motion, 
which he maintains to be receivable. He has chosen the 
Royal Academy of Sciences to determine that affair, and 
will stand to their decision.” 

W. J. 


Russell Institution. 


American Christian and Surnames (Vol. xii, 
p. 40.).— Add, on the authority of a person 


‘well acquainted with Philadelphia, the following: 


Preserved Fish; Return Jonathan Meggs. The 
story of this odd Christian name runs, that Jona- 
than Meggs, having proposed for the object of his 


oo” 


affections, was refused, but as he departed the 
fair one relented and called from the window, 
“Return Jonathan Meggs,” whereupon he did 
return, and the first-born child was so baptized 
in memory of the event. A legal firm in Phila- 
delphia bore the ominous title of “ Katchum and 
Cheatum.” The unfortunate owners of the names 
were compelled to dissolve partnership. 0. &, 


To your next batch of curiosities of this kind 
you might add the comical conjuncture of Chris- 
tian and Surname which occurred some years ago, 
when Mr. Preserved Fish managed the Secretariat 
of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, Boston. 

J. 0. 


“ Donniwell” (Vol. xi., p. 465.).— The word 
Donni, or Donny, in Donniwell, is merely the old 
Keltic vocable don (otherwise on or an), water, 
with the diminutive y, and signifies the little 
stream or brook. The word is still retained in 
the name of the rivers Don in Yorkshire, the Don 
which falls into the sea at Aberdeen, another Don 
in county Antrim, Ireland, and in the Don in 
Russia. Hence, too, the Keltic name for the 
Danube, Donau, latinised Danubius. 

There is also Donnyland in Essex ; and the two 
rivers Oney in Salop and Herts, Honiton or 
Onyton in Devon, and the Uny in Cornwall, are 
all different forms of the same root. 

I might offer many other illustrations, but will 
refer only to the same word in the primitive 
nomenclature of Palestine ; the Dan, which, with 
the later Hebrew prefix Jor (river), we now, bya 
double pleonasm, call the river Jordan. E 

W. L. N. 


Bath. 
Etymology of the Word “Chess” (Vol. Xii., 


.65.). — For the honour of this noble game I 
should be rather disposed to think that Pezron, 
to support the derivation of the word chess from 
Sace, has given a wrong meaning to the latrun- 
culorum ludus, or the thief’s game, of the ancients. 
The game of Jatrunculi seems to have been much 
of the same nature as the modern chess. The 
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figures which the Romans used were of wax or 
lass; their common name was calculi or latrunculi. 
he poets sometimes term them Jatrones, from 
latro, a hired soldier ; and in this sense it should, 
I think, be applied to chess, which gives the 
chance and order of war so happily; and this 
idea is confirmed by Veda, who says : 
“ War’s harmless shape we sing, and boxen trains 
Of youth, encountering on the cedar plains, 
How two tall kings, by different armour known, 
Traverse the field, and combat for renown.” w.J 


Russell Institution. 


Poetical Tavern Signs: a Patriarchal Inn- 
heeper (Vol. x., pp. 33. 329.).— At the King’s 
Head Inn, Stutton, near Ipswich, until very re- 
cently there was a sign-board, inscribed on which 
was the following courteous invitation, addressed 
to wayworn travellers and others who were 
passing by : 

“Good people stop, and pray walk in, 
Here’s foreign brandy, rum, and gin; 
And, what is more, good purl and ale 
Are both sold here by old Nat Dale.” 


These lines were written by one of the principal 
farmers in the parish, occasionally in the habit of 
calling at this ancient hostelry to “ wet his weason 
with liquors nice.” Mr. Nathaniel Dale, the late 
venerable and respected landlord, has just retired 
from business; he has attained to the ripe age 
of eighty-four, eighty of which he passed under 
the same roof, and is still in the enjoyment of a 
green old age. 
“This old-fashioned Briton, who is hearty and hale, 

Is a moderate drinker of good purl and ale; 

Which is better than all doctors’ physic ’tis plain, 

For he seldom knows what ’tis to feel ache or pain.” 


From the year 1793 to 1843 he filled the eccle- 
siastical office of parish clerk, with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to the minister and 
parishioners. On his first appointment to this 
office his fixed salary was no more than thirty- 
eight shillings a year, which was afterwards ad- 
vanced to fifty-two shillings, and never exceeded 
that sum; yet for this trifling remuneration he 
efliciently and cheerfully fulfilled the duties of the 
office. When his jubilee year as parish clerk 
arrived he resigned that appointment, but he ob- 
served not very long since that he felt as capable 
of performing that duty now as he did formerly. 
His jubilee year as parish clerk was celebrated in 
*1843, at a village festival convened for the pur- 
pose; and as a proof of the high estimation in 








which he has always been held, a handsome silver | 
| wearied endeavours to amend our civil, and to humanise 


cup, value ten guineas, on which was engraved an 
appropriate inscription, was presented to him on 
the occasion. 
I may add, in conclusion, that he collected the 
parish rates and taxes, and occasionally exercised 
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the occupations of a hairdresser and basket- 
maker. It being very unusual for any individual, 


| and particularly an innkeeper, to reside four- 


score years in the same habitation, perhaps you 
will spare a niche for this brief record of “ good 
old Nat Dale,” now residing in this town. 
G. Biencowe. 
Manningtree. 


On the sign of “The Baker and the Brewer,” 
in more than one street in Birmingham, is the 
following quatrain : 

“The Baker says, ‘I’ve the staff of life ; 
And you’re a silly elf.’ 
The Brewer replied, with artful pride, 
* Why, this is life itself !’” 


H. M. 


“ Struggles for Life” (Vol. xii., p. 9.) is not 
only ascribed to the Rev. William Leask, as your 
correspondent B. H. C. kindly informs you at 
Vol. xii., p. 52.; but it is also often mentioned as 
being written by one or the other of the follow- 
ing distinguished ministers, Thomas Binney and 
Thomas T. Lynch. The publishers of the said 
work decline giving the name of the author. My 
own opinion is, that Leask did not write the an 

D. N.C. 


Stone Altars (Vol. xi., p. 426.).— When Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Church was repaired a few years 
ago, a stone altar was presented by a gentleman, 
and placed in the chancel. 

I recently visited the church, and, having made 
some remarks upon this altar, was informed by 
the clerk that the Bishop of Worcester, at a visi- 
tation held there, had spoken strongly against the 
erection of stone altars. After his charge, some 
one acquainted his lordship that such an altar had 
recently been placed in that church, and explained 
that the donor had been a great benefactor to the 
sacred edifice, which circumstance induced his 
lordship to allow the altar to remain. F. B. R. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


That the name of Henry Lord Brougham is destined 
hereafter to occupy a proud position in his country’s 
annals, none can doubt. For which of his many and 
varied gifts he will be best remembered may, however, 
be matter of speculation. Those who have listened to his 
fervid eloquence, his masterly declamation, his withering 
sarcasm, may claim that distinction for him as an orator. 
Those again, who have watched year by year his un- 


our criminal, code, by repealing arbitrary enactments and 
obsolete statutes—now by giving the injured cheap 
justice, now by securing for the accused a speedy trial — 
may well argue that the name of Lord Brougham will be 
best remembered in connexion with his labours in the 




















gr vuse of form. On the other hand, there 
will not be wanting zealous and enlightened students of 
Mo ind Physical Science, who will regard as his 
rreatest claims to distinction his successful labours in 
their ow 1ore immediate fields of inquiry; while we 
hav ore us two volumes, which serve to show 
how eminent a place the name of Henry Brougham is 


destined to fill in times to come in the literary history of 


England. ‘These are the first two volumes of a new and 
uniform lition of Lord Brougham’s Critical, Historical, 
and M veous Works. rhe first contains his Lives 
{f Ph sophers of the Reign of George iit, comprising 
Black, Watt, Priestley, Cavendish, Dury, Simson, Adam 
Smith, Banks, a d D’ Alembert. The value, interest, and 


ter 
as to render 


tru » chara f these biographies have been so 


farther notice of them 





ynised 








‘ ra T 

su} 18 » have simply to record their publication, 
and to remark that »y have undergone a thorough 
revision, and are enric che l with much additional illus- 
tration The same may be said of the second volume, 


Rei 
‘, Hume, 


h will 


IIT, com- 
Robertson, Johnson, and 
be completed in ten 


tters of the yn of George 


Lives of M of Le 
pris Voltaire, Roussea 








Gib ihis series, whi 
volumes, is to be followed by a second, devoted to Lord 
Brougham’s Lee tical, and Professional Works. 


, Pol 


1 the natives of 





The interest these islands must 








always in their Scandinavian brethren is at the 
present moment greatly heightened by a consideration of 
the influence which they may eventually exercise in the 
great sti e which is now going on; a struggle, the 
result which cannot but be honourable to the two 
great nations now for the first time firmly allied, and 
allied t rreat cause of humanity and social progress, 





by Messrs. Longman, in their 


Ty le Library, of ] yrester’s Rambles in Norway 
among Fjelds wl Fjords of the Central and Western 
Dis ts th F ks on al, Military, Evcclesi- 





uliarly well-timed. 




















M G 3; Paral from J ‘e is an attempt “to 
gather moral lessons from some of the wonderful facts in 
God’s i How lovingly and reverently this is 
done, all who read this new contribution to the libraries 
of our children will readily admit. Of the parables in 
this volum ir favourite ‘Knowledge not the limit of 
telief,” but all are excellent: while in the eyes of little 
read Mrs. Gatty’s artistic illustrations will give the 
book no small additional value. 
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